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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the educational practices of 
eight secondary schools in Victoria, Australia, that contributed to 
improved student retention rates and achievement levels. Schools were 
selected based on identification of graduates of La Trobe University 
who had completed their studies in a minimum amount of time. 

Interviews were conducted with staff and students in Years 9, 11, 12 
at the eight schools, and with community members. Findings indicate 
the following important factors in student retention: (1) parental 

and community support, including extensive community participation in 
school activities; (2) effective career and distance education 
programs' (3) individualized career and subject counseling for 
students; (A) study-skills support for students; (5) programs 
addressing gender stereotypical attitudes and postschool goals of 
students; (6) smaller class sizes with intense individualized support 
by teachers; and (7) effective work experience programs in which 
students had placements outside their community. In addition, the 
study identified barriers to student retention: economic hardships of 
rural communities; restrictions on resources and subject provision; 
community attitudes toward postschool options for students; and lack 
of positive role models for girls and Aboriginal students. This paper 
also reports on girls* perceptions concerning their schooling and the 
relationship of these perceptions to subject choice and career 
options; and factors affecting postschool options, such as parental 
and community expectations, geographic isolation, and the role of the 
school in subject and career advice. Recommendations are offered for 
improving the retention and academic achievement of rural secondary 
students. (LP) 
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POST-COMPULSORY SCHOOLING AND HIGHER EDUCATION IN RURAL VICTOR 
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AIMS OF THE STUDY 

The ohjcclivc of the Country Aicits National Cotnponctit. to wltith 
tilts study is a contribution, is to assist secondary schools and 
conimuntly (groups to ttnprove the educational participation, 
learnini’ outcomes ami personal tlevelopment ol students 
dts.Klvatuaf,ed by restricted access to soci.il, cultural and 
educational activities as a result of geographic isolation 
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The atm ol this Component is to increase the number of studeiits 
in presenhed country areas eompleling Year 12 and to cjtpand the 
educational opportunilics available to them. This component also 
anus to miprove levels of student aehievctnent and to reduce the 
ineidenee of getider bias in student choiee, partteularly among 
stiuicnis from low soao-econoniic back^roum, •. 

This Ftiuly amial to iclctuify the major faclois affoctiii); 
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I Reieniion rales and achievement levels of rural siudeni 
proceeding from Year 10 through to year 12. 

2. Student subject choices and the impact of these choices on 
retention to year 1 2. 

3 The influence of school-based career education ai Years 10 
and 1 1 on the career path aspirations of students. 

4. Gills’ participation rates to Year 12. 

As the data collection phase proceeded other factors emerged and 
these will be dealt with in the body of ihe report and m the 
recommendations. 

'.r^THODOLOGY 

The study involved selection of a range of regional secondary 
colleges from which students had progressed to university study 
and had, in high proportions, graduated in minimum lime. This 
phase of the study required analysis of the La Trobc University, 
Bendigo’s student record system and ideniilicaiion of groups of 
students from secondary colleges with higher than average 
progression rales since 1989, using programs developed for the 
purpose. 



Panicipating Schools 



Secondary College, location 


Enrolment 


Yr 12 enrolment 


C.aichmem 
radius, km 


Boon 


185 


40 


40 


Cohuna 


365 


40 


60 


Robinvale 


455 


48 


60 


Rochesier 


540 


60 


40 


.Sea luike 


170 


19 


40 


Si. Joseph’s. Echuca 


500 


B5 


70 


Swan Hill 


1175 


134 


60 


Wanganui Park. Sheppanon 


850 


118 


20 




Students attending the Colleges are drawn from a range of rural 
communities including those that are predominantly farming 
(cropping, dairy or horticulture,) rural service centres or a regional 
centre. Two centres are developing a tourism industry in 
conjunction with more traditional rural activities. 

The Project used a qualitative method of analysis of transcribed 
interviews with staff, students and parents of the eight schools 
identified. The design (earn chose to focus on a sample of schools 
of varying sizes to establish a broader picture of relevant factors in 
the study. School enrolments varied in the sample schools from 
1 70 students to over 1 ,100. 



The project had a Design Team which was based at La Trobe 
University, Bendigo and met on a regular basis from late 1992 
through most of 1993. 

The research design consists of the following phases; a pilot study 
to refine the research methodology; and data collection from the 
other participant schools. 

Data were collected through interviews of administration staff, 
teachers, community personnel and students in eight Secondary' 
Colleges in Northern Victoria from August to October, 1993. 

The Pilot Study 

One Secondary College was chosen for the pilot phase of the 
research program. The planning aspect of the project then 
proceeded as follows: 

a) Preparation and refinement of ‘screening’ questionnaires to 
be administered to all students at Years 9 and 11. 

b) Preparation of a semi-siruciured interview format to be 
carried out with a representative selection of students 
selected from the screening questionnaire (available on 
request). 

Data Collection was carried out as follows: 

a) Initial screening of students. The questionnaire was 
administered by the Principal of the school during the week 
prior to the interview phase. The questionnaire was designed 
to son students initially according to the following 
categories. 

Intend to: leave not leave 

A supportive learning environment 3 3 

Non-supportive learning environment 3 3 

An attempt was made to select the 12 students on the basis of the 
above grid. In addition ‘intuitive’ insights from teachers influenced 
the selection process. 

b) Students were interviewed using a semi-structured format. 
Interviews were tape-recorded. This process occupied 10-15 
minutes of each student’s time. 

c) Administrative staff, teachers and community personnel 
were also interviewed through a semi-structured procedure. 

d) All interviews were transcribed for analyses. 

Following the pilot phase of the research a teleconference was held 
with participants to that stage to evaluate the pilot study 
procedure. This involved the key members of the project team and 
the Principal and Deputy Principal of the pilot Secondary College. 

As a result of the evaluation it was decided to eliminate the initial 
screening phase for the main section of the project. This was seen 
to be too cumbersome to administer to all students in Years 9, 1 1 
and 12 and generally teachers could be relied on to select a 
balanced range of students for the interview phase. Also a slightly 
revised interview schedule was drawn up. 

The Study 

The main section of the research project involved the following 
steps: 

- Administration of semi-structured interviews to 12 students 
(randomly selected but with gender balance) from each of the 
Years 9, 1 1 and 12. 

- Interviews with the Principal, Deputy Principal, Careers teacher 
and two other teachers. 

- Interviews with two and sometimes three community members. 
These were usually people with a long-standing association 
with the school concerned (c.g. School Council member). 

- All interviews were tape-recorded and transcribed. 

- Transcribed material was analysed according to the broad 
research questions identified as relevant m the Victonan rural 
context. 



FINDINGS 

This study has idomificd ihc (ollow.ng as imporinni factors in 
sludcius’ retention to Year 12 
. Parental and community support and extensive community 
participation in school activities 
. Effective school programs and structure in relation to career 
education, subject choices and subject delivery including 
distance education 

♦ Career education programs that were integrated into the 
curriculum from junior secondary level 

♦ Individualised expert career and subject counselling for 
students in terms of VCE course and subject selection and ixist- 

school goals 

♦ Effective pastoral and study skills support for students 

♦ Specific programs to address gender-stereotypical attitudes and 
post-school goals of students 

♦ Generally smaller class sizes and intensive individualised 
support by teachers 

. Effective work experience programs where students had 
placements beyond the immediate environment 

The following harriers to participation and student retention to 
Year 1 2 were identified'. 

♦ Economic hardship for rural communities 

. Restrictions on resources and subject provision in some schools 
. Community attitudes towards, and knowledge of. post-school 
opiions for siucienis 

♦ Uck of positive role models for girls and Koori students within 
a local coinmuniiy 

The findings in both caregories are considered in more detail in the 
seciions below. 

Facilitating Retention and Participation in Year 12 

This study has identified the following factors as important in rural 

siucienis’ rcieniion lo year 12 : 

Parental and Community Support 

School Programs and Structure in Relation to Career Education 
Student Work Experience 

Parcntdl and Community Support 

All students in the study acknowledged the crucial role of parental 
encouragement in the decision to complete year 12. As indicated 
elTewhere in thts study, most parents perceived the necessity o 

their children completing year 12 as an ^ 

work and further study. The majority of parents believed that there 
were minimal future work prospects for their children in the local 
region. All schools in the study had very' strong commun y 
sunpoil for VCE programs, evidenced by the work of service 
in c^eer education, the strong support of local industries m work 
experience placements, and the support for curriculum innovation 
at the senior level of the school. 

A strong positive community perception of the school >'"kcd ^ith 
extensive community participation in all aspects ^ 
operation were clearly of fundamental importance to effective 
Student retention to Year 12. 



• Role of Career Education Teacher 

Effective strategies to advnse and support students in career and 

subject choices include the following. 

( 1 ) Career teachers at some schools ‘give all year 10 individual 
counselling in year 10 . and two interviews with each student 
in VCE in both year 11 and 12. One career teacher asked 
each student in Year 1 1 to formulate at the start of the year a 
career plan and the steps to achieve it. This plan was later 
reviewed by the career teacher and each student. 

(2) Some schools run very intensive career programs in year lU 
with students expected to research possible career options 
and career pathways using the Job And Course Explorer 
program (JAC) and then organise mock planners for VCE in 
terms of appropriate subject choice, with follow up mock 
interviews with potential employers in the chosen career 

field. 1 

(3) Career teachers run evening career expos, career week 
programs, and organise for ex-students to talk to current 
students about their studies and the issues of livmg-away- 

from-home. . , 4 

(4) Special guest programs and speakers have been organise 
several schools including Women Talk Work, and drama 

and musical programs oriented to work issue. 

( 5 ) All career teachers in the study had developed dedicated 
■ areas for the display of. and counselling on. career matters^ 

These included career reference centres in the library, and 
classrooms permanently established with computer and 
Other facilities for students. , u u 

(t) All career teachers coordinate work experience alihoug 
students are expected to initiate contact for placement 
themselves. Some career teachers are extremely enterprising 
in making sure that students are supported in matching their 
work experience interests to an appropriate context 
Students in the participant schools have had work 
experience in the last five years in Darwin. Canberra. 
Sydney, and Melbourne, as well as the major cities and town 
within the immediate region. 

( 7 ) All career teachers in the study coordinate a career and work 
education program in Melbourne for year 1 1 or 12 students. 
This program varies in length across schools from three ays 
to two weeks. The program includes visits to the Career 
Reference Centre, tertiary institutions, and various 
orientation activities. One career teacher organises for 
croups of two or three current students to have a meal and 
sometimes attend classes with an ex-student who is studying 

in Melbourne. . i 

( 8 ) Some career teachers liaised extensively with subject 
teachers in years 7-10 to ensure that the content in these 
subjects focused on possible career options related to this 
content. 

1 „ summary there are a wide variety of activities involved in the 
organisation and delivery of effective work and career education. 
As one career teacher commented; 

Unfortunately the role of the careers teacher in most schools^ 
very much misunderstood A lot of my peers, and a lot o 
pe 7 rs of other career teachers think that because you don 
u-ach much, you are not doing anything. They really have 
idea of what you are doing The position does not gc 
recognition it ought . or llic lime it ought 



School Programs and Strmlurc in Relotion to Career Education 
. Staffing Allocation for Career Education 

Schools varied in their allocation of staff and Professional 
dev lopment support for career education from a M'-"”''-- 
Education Teacher in two schools to a school where a tcac 
coiulucted Career Education as an addition to a full teaching load 
Some schools had more than one staff meniber teaching cane 
education courses. In more than one school there was an irifo^rnial 
recognition that all .staff teaching at senior level in the school had a 
majetr role to play in advising and monitoring students in terms o 
a urse progress and earecr adviee In schools where there was a 
?r ib<;ianrial stafi time allocation to career education an 
IL chvidualiscd career advice process for students was |iossihlc 
^*Tliis was achieved by all schools in the study. 



School Programs in Relation to Career Education 
- School Programs Years 7-10 

To facilitate effective student retention at school including effective 
subject and career choices for VCE all participant schools run a 
'ranie of prevgrams in these year levels. Effective strategies imhidc 

the following; 

(1) Vertical Modular grouping of subjects in Years 7-10. This 
^ gives students juac tice in choosing from a wider range of 
subject choices and also first-hand experience of these 

U) One*^^'hool allocate.s a teacher as a ixrsonal tutor to groujis 
of Six students. This teacher ,s a key contact peison 



throughout the students’ secondary schooling (years 7-12). 

This tutor offers advice and support in pastoral, welfare, and 
subject matters, study skills, and career choice. As a result of 
this personalised program there is effective monitoring and 
support of students throughout their years in the school. 

Other schools run variations on this program with peer 
groups, home groups and welfare groups coordinated at 
different year levels. Clearly individual and subject teachers 
often play a crucial role in the formulation of students’ 
career aspirations. 

O) Several schools had structured their year 9-10 subject 
offerings in half-year modules to give students a broad 
experience of subjects on which to base VCE subject 
choices. Some schools have focused specifically on 
technology subjects in years 9-10 to encourage so-called 
“non-academic” students to pursue VCE study in this field. 

One school was offering Units 1 and 2 of VCE subjects to 
year 10 students to give these students a VCE sixth subject 
to strengthen their chances of tertiary entrance. 

(4) All schools ran intensive VCE subject-selection evenings, 
lunchtime discussions, and counselling sessions with parents 
and students to familiarise them with tertiary course 
prerequisites, and effective groupings of subject choices for 
VCE. In some schools all year 10 students are counselled 
individually about their subject and career choices. 

(5) To support Koori students in developing and practising 
study skills one school developed a Koori Homework Centre 
which was run after school and staffed by teacheis and the 
Koori educator. This was run in a hall for an hour after 
school with students bussed home afterwards. 

(6) One school had a formal policy of encouraging teachers in 
the presentation of their curriculum areas in years 9-10 to 
focus on the possible careers arising from expert knowledge 
in those curriculum areas. In year 10 at one school, for 
instance, all students in Science research a science career. 

(7) All schools ran a version of career education as an elective or 
compulsory' Year 10 semester subject. This subject is usu'^Hy 
tied to work experience of one or two weeks in Year 10, with 
a further work experience of one to two weeks in year 1 1 . 

(8) Many of the schools in the project run study camps of up to 
a week for particular subjects or study skills in years 10 and 
ll. 

(9) One school has structured the coordination of VCE students 
around home groups rather than year level coordinators to 
enable a more personalised approach to monitoring 
individual student progress. 

(10) In all schools Career teachers and VCE teachers had 
prepared information booklets to inform parents and 
students of subject choices in VCE. At one school the 
monthly newsletter was used to outline a range of study and 
organisational skills required for success at VCE level. 

/ 

- School Programs for VCE Students 

Many of the programs listed above continue through VCE studies 
with additional programs such as trips to Melbourne for up to two 
weeks for career education, with visits to metropolitan tertiary 
institutions and the Career Reference Centre as well as orientation 
to urban life 

- School Size and Class Size 

Many school staff, pareius and students commented on the s m a 1 1 
size of the school and senior classes as a very important factor in 
effective retention of students to Year 12. Under these conditions it 
w.as easy to create and sustain a personalised, caring ethos within 
the school where students were given intensive individualised 
support in their suhject choices as well as in their social, academic 
and personal developmeni 

Sludcnf Work Experience 

The pcrccpiions of parenis, sludcnis and Career educalion teachers 
indicated that work experience in years 10-12 was an important 
factor for some students in encouraging them to complete year 12 
studies For some it clarified caiecr and subject choices by 
persuading or dissuading them to pursue a particular vocation. 

For others it piovided an atldltional motivation to continue study ^ 



at school. For a very small minority of students it persuaded them 
to leave school before the completion of year 12 in order to pursue 
full-time work. 

Barriers to Retention and Pa.rticipalion in Year 12 

Participants in the research project have identified the following 
interconnected barriers to retention and participation in Year 12: 

Provision of Programs and Resources 
Community Attitudes and Knowledge 
Economic Hardship 

Provision of Programs and Resources 
- VCE structure and subject requirements 

The VCE structure and work requirements have undergone a range 
of modifications from 1991 to 1993 with a reduction in the range 
and scale of work assessed in some subjects. The majority of 
school staff believed that there was a sufficient range of subjects in 
the VCE, especially in relation to technology units such as 
Technological Design and Development, and Materials and 
Technology, to cater for students not suited to traditional academic 
subjects. However, the structure and work requirements were 
perceived by a small proportion of teachers in the project as not 
suitable for all senior secondary students, especially those with an 
orientation to more practical problem-solving. One senior 
administrator from a school claimed: 

Some kids have tremendous aptitude in certain areas which 
VCE does not cater for despite the fact that the Ministry says 
you can modify your courses... Kids were dropping out in the 
first six months because they knew they had failed a unit and 
even though the practical side of their subjects was brilliant, 
they are just not suited to writing things down and keeping a 
journal and things like that. 

- Cutbacks to Career and Vocational Education Provision. 

Nearly all the schools studied in the research project have been 
affected by the proposed and actual reductions to school funding, 
with subsequent cuts to the monies allocated to career education 
programs, staffing, excursions to Melbourne and provincial centres 
and provision of relief teachers. Many of the programs reported in 
this study will have their future implementation significantly 
modified by these cutbacks. One school which currently has a full- 
time career education teacher is currently reviewing this allocation 
with the possibility of the position being given half the present 
w'eighting. Generally schools perceive vocational education as a 
lower priority than the nominated national curriculum areas. 

- Number of Subject Offerings in Smaller Schools. 

While most school administrators and teachers in the study 
believed that the majority of student subject requirements at VCE 
level were being met by current provision, one administrator 
speculated that there might be advantages in the development of a 
local VCE college of 300 students in terms of broader subject 
choice and facilities for students in the region. 

Community Attitudes and Knowledge 

- Community Culture and Values 

Teachers and administrators at more than one school believed that 
the traditional culture in the town with its heavy emphasis on 
sport and a social life for teenagers was a barrier in some cases to 
successful participation in VCE. As one administrator commented' 

Our kids here have to make the commitment to give up sport if 
they are going to be successful. It’s not just the sport, but rather all 
the injuries and the travelling. 

- Koori Students and Role Models 

Teachers and Koori educators reported that a significant problem 
in terms of the retention of Koori students to year 1 2 was the lack 
of positive role models of successful students at this level. A ^hool 
with a Koori population of over seventy students had diliiculty 
retaining Koori students into VCE because such a progression was 
not seen as routine for these students 



- Uck of Local Models of Cnr(;er Diversity 

Many staff acknowledged the problem that effective retention to 
year 12 often required students to have dear jx*)St -school goals in 
terms of career choice. However, many students were limited by 
their lack of first-hand experience of career options or their sense 
of community expectations. As one teacher put it. 

Most middle class professional people in the town are 
unfamiliar with the trade area, would not know what a tram 
driver does, never seen one in action. In many ways we arc 
dealing with abstract tertiary courses, where they (the 
students) don’t really know where they are leading, and we 
have had in the past this huge group of teachers going 
through and accountants. Because they know that those 
professions exist, and they know what they are like. But kids 
in the country really miss out in a wider range of newer 
professions, newer careers. 

This narrowness of potential career options was seen as indicative 
of the general problems that faced all rural students in their 
participation in VCE. Agricultural ai:d horticultural communities, 
especially at this time of economic recession and the withdrawal of 
services to larger towns and cities, provid^’d limited local models of 
career diversity. This had a subsequent effect of lending to restrict 
students’ retention to year 12 through an absence of clearly defined 
post-school goals. 

- Economic Hardship 

This study confiims the findings by Sheed and Lloyd (1990) that 
the costs associated with student retention to Year 12 and with 
transfer to tertiary or further study were a very significant barrier 
to some students’ participation. School staff reported that this was 
a (actor in non-retention of students in all the participant schools. 

Factors Affecting Girls' Subject and Career Choices in Upper 
Secondary School 

This section reports on the factors relating to girls’ choice of 
subjects in the senior secondary years in rural areas and the 
relationship of these choices to a range of school and comnuinity 
issues impinging on future career options. 

The study has identified the following factors as central to the 
subjects choice/career option process for girls: 

Specific Programs for Girls 
Career Awareness Programs in School 
The Role of the Careers Counsellor 
Careers Rooms 
Work Experience Programs 

Oreer and Work Opportunities in the Community 
Altitude of Parents and Community Members 



Specific Programs for Girls. 

Half the schools in the study ran specific Career Awareness 
Programs oriented to girls and to non-tradiiional career and school 
subject choices. One school, for example, ran a series of girls-only 
seminars in year 10 and 11 with female presenters representing a 
diversity of careers. Another school has been nationally recognised 
for its success in the field of equal opportunity. This school has 
participated in the first and second phases of the Trades Women 
on the Move project which involved non-traditional career 
options. However, as the Equal Opportunity Coordinator at the 
school comments, “The barriers to it outside the school are still 
very strong, with parental and community attitudes towards it as 
not an appropriate career for girls our major stumbling block”. 
Several schools have also encouraged their students to watch equal 
opportunity progranas through interactive television 



Several schools reported that while they tlid not run specific 
programs for girls, the diversity of courses, including an increase in 
technology subjects, tended to cater effectively for non-academic 
«‘ 4 *^L*nLs of both genders. Materials and Technology with a focus 
l^bric, for example, was popular at one school with both boys 
CI\^v> ,irls Some schools ran girls-only classes for Practical Physics, 
™*^??f??P.enuitics and Physical Education at Years 9-10 and girls-only 



night classes for non-traditional subjects. However, as one 
principal reported, this measure was really only a band-aid’ 
approach that treated the symptom and not the real ’disease’ of sex 
stereotyping within the broader community, 

\ 

Career Awareness Programs in Schools. 

In general Career awareness programs in the schools focused 
mainly on Year 10 but often also extended into Year 1 1. In most of 
the schools in the project very little was done prior to Year 10. 
The majority of the students inier\'iewed at Year 9 indicated that 
they had some knowledge of careers programs but were very vague 
as to their format or purpose. The interviews with students 
indicated that girls responded more positively than the boys to the 
impact of the programs on their thinking about subject choices 
with ultimate career choices in mind. Some schools included a 
'Careers Camp’ as part of the overall program which often involved 
a week at a residential college in Melbourne. Where this occurred 
Careers Awareness programs were generally seen as being highly 
effective. 

The Role of the Careers Counsellor. 

This factor was mentioned most frequently by both girls and boys 
as l:>eing important in subject choices and career orientation. The 
results however were uneven. From the interviews with students it 
seemed that where a careers counsellor had occupied the role for 
some years then students demonstrated a clear valuing of the role. 
However, where the person had occupied the position for a short 
period of lime then students seldom mentioned the “Careers 
Counsellor” as having a dominant place in their thinking. The 
observation provided a clear impression that the ‘careers 
counsellor’ per se was perhaps less important than the role being 
personalised for students over lime. 

In general the intemew's indicated that girls more often than boys 
valued the personal factor in dealings with careers advisers (where 
officially termed as such or not). This was particularly noticeable in 
one of the schools where there were a number of leachcrS'Wiih a 
long history of service to the school. It was clearly evident in this 
situation that girls in particular placed a lot of trust in the 
accumulated wisdom and expertise of these teachers. 

Careers Rooms 

Closely associated with the role of careers advisers was the 
effectiveness of specially equipped 'careers rooms’. In the schools 
sur\'eyed these varied from shelves set up in the Careers Advisers 
office to a special room as an annex to the library. In one school a 
portable classroom was devoted entirely lo^ career education and 
was well Slocked with careers information including videos. In this 
situation students tended to regard the careers room as a place 
they could come to in spare periods and browse through materials. 
Where booklets are displayed on shelves as pan of the career 
teacher’s office students fell less inclined to go in and lake the time 
to read through these materials. The comment of one Year 12 
student illustrates how the combination of a well established 
careers adviser and careers room can be very effective: 

The careers room - and Mr. X, he’s really obliging and helps, 
like he works out what you like and.... I son of well everybody 
thinks Tm sort of good with people, talking with people. 

Work Experience Programs, 

All schools in the project saw these as an integral pan of ihetr 
career education programs. Usually these programs occurred in 
Year 10 and were split into two separate weeks involving a 
different experience in each week. One school provided for work 
experience at the end of Year 1 1 after the formal program had been 
completed. This often enabled students to continue into paid 
Christmas jobs and in some cases provided part-time employment 
in the following year. Girls in particular appeared to benefit from 
this program as many of the jobs were in the shop assistant and 
tourism areas. 

One school in a more isolated area organised the work experience 
program around a one week segment in Year 10 (usually in the 
O local environment) and a two week segment in a city environment 




(examples noied were Melbourne, Geelong, Betidigo and 
Adelaide). This program occurred in Year 11 and siren's 
interviewed regarded this experience as particularly useful. Not 
only did they gain a worthwhile block of work experience but they 
also developed personal management skills related to Imng m a 
ciiy environmcni. 



Career ar\d Work Opportunities in the Community 

More than 90^ •'f students in Years 11 and 12 had a reasonably 
clear perceptiot of career pathways and the subject combinations 
needed to realise these options. For girls these choices tended to 
fall along traditional lines involving nursing, svelfare ss’ork, social 
work and to a lesser extent, teaching. In two areas employment in 
the local tourism industry figured highly for girls but not for boys 
The two communities concerned depend on tourism for a large 
part of thetr commercial activity. One career teacher commented 
that there was general pattern of change in career choices for both 
boys and girls. Rather than farm work and apprenticeships boys 
were now tending to move towards diverse career choices in temis 
of tertiary study. In the past girls had tended to pursue traditional 
careers such as nursing, teaching and hairdressing, but these 
choices now included an increased focus on art and design, 
business, and the hospitality and recreation industries. 

In almost all of the career options involving further study students 
were aware that they would need to leave the local community to 
achieve this end. In many of the responses involving students from 
horticultural areas or dairy farms the process of going on to further 
study was seen as inevitable as the marginal scale of economic 
viability on these farms made it virtually impossible for these 
students to think of a future working on them. 

In one school in particular the work opportunities in the local 
community suitable for girls were considered to be very limited 
because of the rural decline and the impact of the recession N.any 
interviewed at Years 1 1 and 1 2 felt that this was a strong factor in a 
decision by girls to stay on and complete Year 12 and move away 
from the region and go on to tertiary education. Some ol these 
respondents felt that the option for boys were more restricted and 
that there was an obligation for these students to stay in the 
community and help out on the family fami. 

Other male students from this school and another school with a 
similar farming population felt that the most effective career 
pathway would be a skilled trade which could eventually be used 
on the farm. 

In at least two schools girls said that im y were less likely to leave 
the district completely and indicated that they would attempt to 
find employmeni in ihe lown. 



A«imde of Parents and Community Members 

There was a perception of very strong support across all schools in 
the survey relating to parents assisting their children to stay on and 
complete Year 12. The reasons behind this-pcrception are quite 
complex but broadly they may be tied back to econoinic concerns 
about the local community and the opportunities for a better 
lifestyle This study confirmed the crucial role of parental support 
in girh’ retention to year 12. a finding supported by Eatts and 
Symons (19P3) and I’oole. M.. bmgan-Fox J.. and Liavarella M. 
(19^2) 



The majority of students indicated that their parents bad not 
progressed past Year 10 when they were at school and that these 
parents wanted their own offspring to have a much better 
education A statement by a Year 11 student is typical of this 
attitude (in response to a question about going on to Year 12). 



•My parents they just wanted, they |ust sort of want all of us to 
do it They didn't like when my brother didn t do it. ho 
know what they want me to do. so 1 think thats sort ol 
making me cio U ‘ 

,e general economic downturn figured prominently in students' 
spouses. In response to a cjuestion on why they were staying on 
kir 1 2 many students said "Well there is nothing else to do or 
-ty parents told me I jiiM have in on. 



Concluding Remarks 

This section of the report examined factors which impinge on girls’ 
perception of study in the senior secondary years and the 
relationship of these perceptions to subject choice and career 
options. While it is difficult to detect clear patterns across the 
range of schools suiveyed there are nevertheless some interesting 
trends. These are as follows; 

1 The role of 'careers counsellor’ appeared to be very 
important for girls in particular. This role might be 
performed by any teacher with sufficient standing or 
experience but students need to feel secure in the support 
and guidance offered. 

2 Work Experience programs were regarded as an essential 
part of careers and subject chotce preparation. While girls 
tended to choose work programs along fairly traditional 
lines some chose programs in professional areas totally 
outside their normal experience. This often led to the 
structuring of subject choices to enable these students to 
purfue tertiaiy study in these areas 

3 Rural decline and the recession has had a major impact on 
career choice generally. The imporiance of gelling ihe ‘right* 
subieci mix in years 1 1 and 12 was clearly indicaied by girls 
so ihai ihey could complete Year 12 and move away from 
ihe region. Some of ihe girls fell ihai there were fewer 
community restraints on them in this regard. Boys were 
often expected to slay m the community, for example to 
help out on the family farm. 

4 There was an almost universal acceptance by all students 
(boys and girls) that their parents ex|^cied them to stay on 
to complete Year 12 unless secure employment became 
available. 

Factors Affecting Post-School Options 

The following linked factors have l)een identified as influenung 
students' post-school options in terms of further study or work 
possibilities: 

Parental and Community Expectations 
Geographic Isolation 

Role of School in Subject and Career Advice 



Parental and Community Expectations 
- Parcmal Percepiions of Children’s Future Work Prospects 

Paremal support has been identified elsewhere in this report as a 
crucial factor in students’ retention to Year 12. Most parents 
interviewed believed that there were very few or no future work 
prospects within the local community for their children and were 
encouraging them to complete Year 1 2 and then attempt 
study or seek employment outside the local area. A high 
proportion of parents had not attained VCE or equivalent levels of 
education and therefore believed they lacked expertise m ^ing 
their children on subjects choices or study skills in VCE. As a 
result they tended to provide general support and rely heavily on 
the school’s expertise in career and subject advice As a result this 
makes the school’s role crucial in terms of subject prerequisite 
guidance to students, the development of study skills, pasioral 
Lpport. and general career advice. While most parents believed 
there were no local employmient prospects for their children one 
exception to this pattern was the sub-group of parents in one 
school who believed that their children could gam local 
employment in the local tourist industry and hence stay in the 
town However, these parents also believed that successful 
completion of year 12 was absolutely essential to these 
employment pro.'-jieus. 

- Parental and Community Influence on VCE Subject Offerings 

Staff perceptions of this innuence varied acro.ss schools Teachers 
and administratots in some schools believed that the ^ 

expectedsthe ?chwl to offer tiaditional academic ^ “ 

Mathematics and Chemistry rather than the newer ^ 

Information Technology, other Technology su ^ . 

I.iiigii.iges VCE .Mibiect offerings in some participant schools cculd 



llitTcfore be characicnsed as j»enerally iraciiiional ones. This was 
explained by one senior staff member ai a school in ihe following # 
icrms 

Despiie whai the govemmeni says about the breadth of course that 
schools have got to offer, this enormous breadth, like LOTE, 1 
don’t believe the community thinks that. Most parents believe the 
School gives their kids a fair offenng and are happy with the range 
the kids were able to do. How many wheat traders actually talk to 
the Japanese or the Chinese. 1 mean, let’s face it, as a wheat 
grower, you don’t actually do the bargaining. You rely on people 
ill Melbourne to do that. 

Clearly this diversity of subject offerings affects the post-school 
options of students One school principal believed that the broad 
provision of practical subjects at VCE level at the school was a 
strong factor in effective retention of some students in VCE and 
also encouraged some of these students who in the past might have 
left school at Year 10 to pursue post-school further education in 
Art and Design study fields 

Geographic ^solution 

This is universally recognised by school staif and parents as a 
critical factor in post-school options of students. The generally 
lower participation rates of rural students in tertiary and further 
education can be traced to a range of factors, but certainly 
geographic isolation from Higher Education sites was viewed by 
many staff and parents as the most important negative factor in 
|K>si -school options. Clearly there is a considerable additional cost 
burden on families to support their children in meeting living- 
away-lrom-home expenses. One career teacher made sure that 
parents were aware of these costs when their children were in year 
H. sc> that long-term planning to meet this cost could occur. 

Many teachers and administrators comniented as well on the range 
of problems students have in adjusting to living in bigger cities. 
Career lenchers at several schools commented on the continuing 
failure of some better-than-average students to adjust to tertiary 
studies in Melbourne As one VCE coordinator said: 

In the last couple of years I have been very disappointed with 
seveial of our better siudents going to Melbourne ami pulling out 
wiilim three or four months, because they were good kids here and 
they got a good score and 1 thought fairly mature studems I was 
really disappointed for then\, but they obviously either chose a 
course that there weren’t suited to or, and this is the case of the 
three studems I’m thinking about, they were homesick. 

Role o/ School in Subject and Career Choice 
- Conceptualisation of Work and Career Futures in Australia 

As indicated already, (or a range of reasons the school plays a 
crucial rc>lc in the V^CE options, subject choices, and post-school 
aspirations of many rural students. This role is currently carried 
out in a context of considerable uncertainty about the future 
viability of various kinds of employiiK'nt in both rural and urban 
sellings. The restructuring of much primary and secondary 
ir.viusiiy, the increasing casualisaiion of the wofk force, and the 
shifts to greater employment in the tourist, leisure and information 
industries in Australia have produced considerable challenges to 
the provision of effective career advice for this rural student group. 
The recent Mayer (N92) and Finn (U)91) Reporus have theorised 
the future of broad employment in Australia in terms of the need 
lor increased flexible generic rather than specialist skilling and 
rcskilling o( the current and potential work force. Career advice in 
the schools m the study generally acknowledges a consequent 
double focus An effort is made to match students’ individual 
apiiiiides and iiUeresis to existing specific work or career 
v'^pportiinities. while at the same time students are encouraged to 
keep career options open’ through diverse subject choices 

Distance Education Programs in CEP Schools 

Hie eight schools siiiclicd in the project are the r»*cipienis and 
Q tilers of a range of distance education cciurscs, suhjccis and 
pD¥^“.d programs This provision includes iiueraciive two-way 
IT OMU progiams siieh as the Homewoik Hotline with teachers 



as guest presenters of VCE subjects and topic advice. Other 
programs include correspondence school delivery of subjects 
through print as well as audio and fax-linked conferences for 
subjects where schools are formally linked by a cluster system 

Teachers and administrators at five of the participant schools 
considered the use of telematics to be integral to their VCE 
program and as an effective means to supplement subject offerings 
and increase student groups to viable sizes The telematics network 
was perceived as reinforcing a sense of collegialiiy between 
schools. The other three schools perceived telematics to be only a 
very minor pan of their course offerings. 

Perceiyed Positives of Distance Education 

- Increased Subject Choice 

Telematics offered VCE studems a range of additional subjects. 
Some, such as Technology units, were provided through 
cooperative links and shared resources with other schools 
supported by personal visits to recipient schools by the presenters 
of the subject. More than one senior administrator in schools 
believed the telematics provision had significantly expanded the 
nuniber of viable VCE subjects for students in the region. One 
principal claimed that through further innovative delivery methods 
and addiiiC‘'.ai training ior staff telematics could he developed to a 
greater '^xieni to meet the needs of rural siudents 

- S'adeni Success Rates with Telematics Learning. 

A principal claimed that Telematics leaching had proved very 
successful because of the following factors; 

Because of the amount of work in delivciy by the teacher it is 
always exceptionally well taught, and because of the fact that 
the teacher has to concentrate more, it is usually very 
effective. VVe have got very good results from this method. 

Criticisms of Distance Education 

- Problems with Delivery 

Several teachers cited a range of problems including technical 
failure, problems with inappropriate lunch-hour times for delivery 
of interactive television programs, and the lack of expertise of 
teachers and students in using the different technologies 
effectively. One teacher who has used audio and video links to 
leach and receive subjects from teachers in other schools claimed 
that the medium tended to lose effectiveness significantly once 
group sizes exceeded eight students. 

- Demands on Students and Staff 

Many of the teachers with first-hand experience of telematics and 
Corresfxjndence school delivery of subjects pointed out the need 
for participant siudents to be highly organised, strongly motivated, 
and very capable independent workers. This perception was 
confirmed by many students in the study. The increase in the cost 
of subject enrolment from $30 to S^O was also perceived as a 
problem in terms of access for some siudents. Teachers perceived 
that there was a strong need for extensive face-to-face teacher 
support to supplement this delivery nieihod. There is clcarl) a 
need for strong in-service support for teachers in using this 
approach, a conclusion supported by D’Cruz (19^0). 

Recommendations from the Findings and abbrfviatcd 
commentary 

Recommendation 1. 

That education systems recognise the centrality of effective career 
and subject counselling to suidcni.s in their retention to year 12. 
publicise ihc rdaiionship anti provide appropriate staff anti 
resources to rural schools to support the activity 

Ihe current and projected sla(/ing budget cutyfor secondary schools is 
lihelv to have a wry serious negative effect on the quality of career and 
suh/ect advice relating to student retentiim to VCE Many of the positive 
features of this career rdiuatwn provision listed in th»s study are 
currently in jeopardy 
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Vurihcr, ihc current economic rccc^^ion is having a profoundly negative 
effect on rural towns in Victoria, which, ihe report highlights, has 
consequent effects on students' career choices, possible local worh 
experience optiems. and retention to year 12. The recession is ironicaliy 
enforcing far greater student participation in schooling to year 12 and 
beyond. This has the ejfect of increasing significandy the worh involved 
tn effective career education in rural schools. Many students now remain 
at school to Year 12 without being clear about post-school goals or 
positive about post-year 12 options. 

These factors combine to reinforce the importance of this 
recommendation. 

Recommendation 2. 

Thai the Coumry Areas Program cominue supporting ai cluster 
and statewide levels the development of diverse subject offerings 
and modes of delivery to give students a broader range of options 
and subject experiences. 

The effecliveness of career education prof^rami in schools is partly 
dependent on the diversity of subject choices availczfile (o rural students 
before and during VCE to guide their career decisions The maintenance 
of diverse subject choices at these levels of schooling, including 
traditional academic subjects as well as more practical subjects is an 
importar.' issue in terms of student retention to year 12 and ejjective 
vocational pathways. 

Recommendation 3. 

That education systems provide professional support and resource 
the effective use of distance education options in teaching and 
learning. 

7 he continued development of a range of means of providing learning at 
a distance is a further important element <f providing a broad 
curriculum to rural students. 

Recommendation 4. 

That the exemplary practices of schools in the study, including 
work experience practices and close links between school and 
community, in relation to career education be publicised widely oy 
CAP groups and education systems. 

Career education programs and work experience in years 10-12 are 
very important factors for many students in encouraging them to 
complete year 12 studies and in ensuring they are successful. These 
programs and their success should be more widely achnowledpd 
publicised and protected in cuts to education budgets and school 
programs that appear to discriminate poorly between good and less 
effective activities. 

The school linked with extensive community participation in all aspects 
of the schools’ operation were clearly of fundamental importance to 
effective student retention to Year 12 and subsequent pursuit of career 
options. 

Recommendation 5. 

That schools and education systems contribute collaboraiivcly to 
strategics that integrate work and career education into all 
curriculum areas. 

The range of programs and activities undertaken in these schools and 
described in detail under the section on School Programs and Structure 



in Relation to Career Education make it clear that such integration is 
important to students* retention and success. 

Recommendation 6. 

That rural schools continue to support and publicise successful 
practices in terms of expanding girls* options in relation to subject 
choices, career pathways and post-school choices, such as 
indicated in ihi^ study. 

A range of practices associated with improved retention and life options 
for girls in rural schools should be supported. These include those related 
to: specific programs for girls in non -traditional school subject and 
career choices; career awareness programs for students, teachers and 
community members; retaining and supporting experienced Careers 
Teachers and areas set aside as careers rooms; getting appropriate 
subject mixes in years 11 and 12; and supporting work experience 
programs, particularly those providing non -traditional experiences for 
girls. 

Recommendation 7. 

That a systemic approach to’ career education be implemented 
throughout Victorian secondary State schools where the role of 
career education is strongly linked to the VCE structure and 
curriculum, and monitored and publicised by School Councils and 
education systems. 
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